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BURDEN-BEARERS. 
In the gay, shifting markets of the East 
Gaunt and grotesque, the patient camels stand, 
Calm amid busy tumult, ugly grand, 
With rough-ridged form and meek, uplifted 
face, 
Ready to bear afar, in conscious strength, 
That which is laid upon them. Day by day 
To fast, and thirst, and labor till at length, 
The desert crossed and won the resting place, 
A master’s hand shall lift the load away. 
Oh, still, strong, human nature whom we meet 
Day after day, in adverse circumstance 
Serene and faithful! Have we learned per- 
chance 
From these dumb heroes of the Eastern mart 
The untold secret, wonderful as sweet, 
Of all that grandly simple strength of heart ? 
In meekness lieth might. Such souls as these 
Accept their burden upon bended knees! 
—Portland Oregonian. 


OATHS. 
Tue word oath is Anglo-Saxon. It is found througb- 
out the Teutonic languages, but its etymology cannot 
be traced. Webster defines it as “a solemn affirma- 
tion, made with an appeal to God for the truth of what 
is affirmed,” but E. B. Tylor in the Encyclopedia Brit- 
tanica, gives a more comprehensive definition. He 
says: “an oath may be defined as an asseveration or 
promise made under non-human penalty or sanction.” 

Writers, instead of discussing the oath on the lines 
of historical research, have discussed it with modern 
arguments, and an attempt to accommodate it to mod- 
ern views. “Its meaning must be sought, not among 
those who administer and take it, but in the history of 
older states of culture in which it arose. The very 
formula ‘so help me God,’ by which legal oaths are 
administered in England and this country, has not 
for ages had any precise signification.” 

The oldest form of oath would seem to be that 
which does not appeal to any higher power, but 
simply asks that some fate may befall the perjurer. 
Among the negroes of Assam two men will take hold 
of a dog or a fowl by the head and feet, which is cut 
in two by a single blow, as an emblem of the fate 
that will befall the perjurer ; or a man will take hold 
of the barrel of a gun, or spear-head, or a tiger’s 
tooth, and solemnly declare: “If I do not faith- 
fully perform this, my promise, may I fall by these.” 

In early ages men swore by the Styx or the Tiber, 
and even now, a Hindoo can take no more solemn 
oath than one on the water of the Ganges. 








1 Extracts from an essay read at Indiana Yearly Meeting First- 
day School Association, at Waynesville, Ninth month 29, 1890. 
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The change from this form of oath to one invok- 
ing God is shown by the treaty oath between the 
Macedonians and the Carthagenians, where the sun, 
moon, and earth, the rivers, meadows, and waters, 
are invoked side by side with Zeus, and Heder, and 
Apollo, and the gods of the Carthagenians. 

Stretching forth the band towards the object or 
deity sworn by is a natural gesture. The uplifted 
hand was an Israelite form of oath. Abraham says: 
“T have lifted up my hand to Jehovah ;” while Je- 
hovah is made to say: “ For I lift up my hand to 
heaven and say, ‘I live forever.’”’ This practice of 
the uplifted hand has come down to us from un- 
known antiquity. ' 

In Rome, the swearer laid his hand on the sacred 
altar, hence the practice of laying the hand on the 
Bible. Jews are sworn on the Old Testament, 
Mobammedans on the Koran, and Hindus on the 
Vedas. e 

On certain solemn occasions a victim was slain, 
and was struck down with certain ceremonies and 
invocations ; hence comes striking a bargain, accord- 
ing to Bishop Paley. The oath was originally taken, 
he says, by sacrificing seven animals, and it was at- 
tended by seven witnesses or pledges, and the He- 
brew word properly denotes swear, and the verb to 
swear means seven, or to produce seven. 

Up to about the end of the second century, Chris- 
tians, with great uniformity, refused to take any form 
of oath ; but during the third and fourth centuries 
oaths took about the same place in Christian as in 
non-Christian countries or societies, in some cases 
being divided into the lesser and the greater oath ; 
among the Lombards the former being on consecrated 
weapons, and the latter on the Gospels. 

Among the Jews the Essenes refused all oaths, 
and Herod absolved them. Among modern Chris- 
tians, a few of the small sects, the Friends, Moravians, 
Anabaptists, Mennonites, and some other smaller 
sects, use only the affirmation. 


By the time of the Middle Ages, oaths had in- 
creased in Christendom far beyond any other ages or 
religions. ‘And now,” says a recent writer, “a 
stranger among us would imagine it was a precept 
of our religion to swear always, at all times and on 
all occasions, Not an executive officer, from the pres- 
ident to a marshal, from a governor to a constable; 
not a judicial officer, from the chief justice to the 
lowest magistrate known to the law; not a member 
of our numerous legislative assemblies ; not an officer 
of the army or navy ; not a soldier or sailor enlisted, 
but is sworn in certain set and prescribed formulas. 
A sworn assessor is required to assess our taxes; a 
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sworn collector to collect, and a sworn treasurer to re- 
ceive the money collected. Not a lot of land is levied 
upon without the intervention of oaths; the whole 
custom house department is rife with them. As has 
been well said (by Bishop Paley): ‘Not a pound of 
tea can travel regularly from the ship to the con- 
sumer without costing half a dozen oaths, at least.’ 
Through all the innumerable gradations of life, offi- 
cial, civil, military, executive, and judicial, the oath 
is the established security by which, in their respec- 
tive spheres, they are all bound to the performance 
of their respective duties; and that, too, by a people, 
one of the clearest precepts of whose religion is, 
‘Swear not at all.’” 

Lycurgus said tothe Athenians: “ An oath is the 
bond that keeps the state together,” and Bishop 
Paley says: “ Modern law books quote an old case 
as saying, ‘No country can subsist a twelve-month 
where an oath is thought not binding; for the want 
of it must necessarily dissolve society ;’” but Paley 
adds, on the contrary: “ While it is admitied that 
they do induce witnesses, especially the ignorant and 
superstitious, to give evidence more truthful than 
they would do, even on solemn declaration,” yet 
“all who practice in courts of justice declare that a 
large portion of the evidence given under oath is 
knowingly false; and such perjury is perceptibly 
detrimental to public morals.” Any observant person 
at all familiar with our courts of justice of the present 
day will admit that nothing has been gained since 
Paley’s time. 

The inefficiency of the oath in securing the end 
aimed at, the truth, is not the only secular objection 
to it. A witness is called upon to testify, but before 
doing so he is sworn that “in the case now pending 
before this court, you will tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God,” 
or “as you shall answer toGod.” There is no intima- 
tion in the oath that he will answer to the law if he 
does not tell the truth, and he is entirely willing to 
take the risk of answering to God, and so says just 
what his own knowledge of the case, or the lawyers 
have told him it was necessary for him to say. But, 
if it is found that he bas committed perjury, then 
the law seizes him, and takes the punishment out of 
the hands of God, to whom it had assigned it, and 
inflicts its own terms. 

The absurdity of the oath is shown by this con- 
sideration: Let it be administered in the most sol- 
emn form, and the court will say to the jury, in sub- 
stance, after stating the law of the case: “ Gentle- 
men, you have heard the testimony. The witnesses 
who testified before you were all competent, that is, 
they were all legally entitled to testify: but it is for 
you to say whether or not they are credible, that is, 

whether or not you must give any weight to their 
testimony. If you think they were mistaken, or 
willfully testified falsely, you must reject their testi- 
mony.” That is, the solemn oath to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the witness goes before the court 
and jury just exactly for what he is worth as a man. 
Then why do that which must have the effect to 


weaken, in the minds of all who witness it, their re- 


spect for God and religion ? 


Among the small number of sects which have re- 
fused the oath, the Society of Friends has been most 
prominent. Clarkson, in the Portraiture of Quaker- 
ism, says: “ Many and grievous were the sufferings 
of this people in the early part of their history on ac- 
count of their refusing to swear before the civil mag- 
istrate. . . . But neither ill-usage, nor imprison- 
ment, nor loss of property, made any impression upon 
them, so as to induce them to swear in judicial cases.” 

Clarkson says: “ As it isa saying of the Quakers 
that ‘ truth was before all oaths,’ so they believe that 
truth would be spoken if oaths were done away,” and 
hence they “ say that oaths are not so necessary as 
some have imagined, because they had but a second- 
ary effect in the production of truth. . . . For 
good men will speak the truth without an oath, and 
bad men will hardly be influenced by one, and where 
oaths are regarded it is probable that truth is forced 
out of men, not so much because they consider them 
as solemn appeals to God, as they consider the pen- 
alties which will follow their violation; so that a 
simple affirmation under the same pains and penal- 
ties would be equally productive of the truth.” 

“Friends object to oaths because they deem them 
injurious to morality. They conceive it to be agreat 
presumption in man to summon God to witness in 
their trifling and earthly affairs.” 

Robert Barclay, in the Apology, eays: “It is 
strange how men that boast the Scripture as the rule 
of their faith and life can counterfeit any exception ” 
to the command “ swear not at all.” 

“ Who then needs further to doubt but that since 
Christ would have his disciples attain the highest 
pitch of perfection, he abrogated oaths as a rudiment 
of infirmity, and in place thereof established the use 
of truth? Who can any more think that the holy 
martyrs and ancient fathers of the first three hundred 
years, and many others since that time, have so op- 
posed themselves to oaths that they might only re- 
buke vain and rash oaths by the creatures or heathen 
idols, which were also prohibited under the Mosaical 
law ; and not also swearing by the true God in truth 


: and righteousness, which was there commanded.” 


He quotes Polycarp, Justin Martyr, and thirty-seven 
of the fathers of the church, against oaths, and adds : 
““ Who can read these places and doubt of their sense 
in this matter? And who, believing that they were 
against all oaths,can bring so great an indignity to 
the name of Christ as to seek to subject again His 
followers to so great an indignity? Is it not time 
that all good men should labor to remove this abuse 
and infamy from Christians ? ” 

Samuel M. Janney, in the History of Friends, 
says: “ The primitive Christians understood and ob- 
served this command in a literal sense, as has been 
proved by the writings of Tertullian, Justin Martyr, 
Cyprian, Eusebius, Origin, and others.” 

William Penn says: “ Jerome, with many of the 
fathers, Chrysostom, Theodoret, and others, . 
make this the reason why God indulged the Jews in 
the use of swearing that they were but in the state of 
infancy, and that they might be kept from swearing 
by false gods.” 

“For if swearing came in by perfidiousness, dis- 








trust, dissimulation, and falsehood, it is a most just 
consequence that it ought to go out with them.” 
Solon is reputed to have said that “a good man 
should have that repute as not to need an oath ; that 
it is a diminution to his credit to be put to swear.” 

Penn says: “Jew and Gentile, superstition and 
ceremony, have made up the present form of oaths 
which the true Christian man neither wants, nor we 
conceive ought to perform.” 

“People swear to the end that they may speak 
the truth; Christ would have men speak truth, to 
the end they might not swear.” 

He quotes Bishop Sanderson as saying: “It was 
not needful that Christ should forbid what was for- 
bidden in itself, or was always unlawful; which vain 
swearing was and is, by the third commandment, 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in vain.’” 

“ Chrysostom says: “ Let all men know that none 
may swear that are of this congregation, and thereby 
be assured, and by this sign be distinguished from 
the Greeks and from all men.” And Augustine is 
still more emphatic: “ It is not lawful for a Ciristian 
to swear when an oath is required of him. I am a 
Christian ; it is not lawful to swear.” 

“Do as you choose. I lay it down as a law that 
there be no swearing at all. If any bid you swear, 
tell him Christ has spoken, and I do not swear.” 

William Penn quotes a Pagan writer: “If a man 
speaks truth usually, he will always speak truth with- 
out an oath ; but if he is a liar, he will lie, though he 
swear.” 

“The ancient Waldenses, reported to have con- 
tinued uncorrupted with the progress of the apostacy 
ever since the apostles’ times, we have good cause to 
say, denied the taking of any oath in what sense the 
primitive Christians and fathers refused, and that 
was altogether.” 

William Penn, in the Treatise on Oaths, cites 
more than one hundred authorities against oaths, in- 
cluding heathen and pagan sages, and the so-called 
Fathers of the Church, during the first eight hun- 
dred years of its existence. 

Let Penn be quoted once more: “ And if Chris- 
tians ought never to lie, it is most certain they need 
never to swear, for swearing is built on lying; take 
away lying, and there remains no more ground for 
swearing. . . . Bishop Gaudens himself, in his 
discourse on oaths, confesses that the ancient Chris- 
tians were so strict and exact that there was no need 
of an oath among them; yea, they so kept up the 
sanctity and credit of their profession among unbe- 
lievers, that it was security enough in all cases to say, 
Christianus sum, I am a Christian.” 

By the common law, the swearer by broken cups 
and saucers, or he who thinks truth obligatory only 
when he bas hold of the tale of the sacred cow, was 
beard when the oath was administered ; while the 
intelligent and pious Quaker, who, in the simplicity 
of his heart, was so heretical as to believe that the 
command, “ swear not at all,” meant what its obvious 
language imports, was excluded because he believed 
the authority of the command he was anxious to 
obey, and he was left without protection. He was 
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allowed at one time to testify in a case involving 
property, but not in a criminal case. 

“Ye have heard that it hath been said by them of 
old time, ‘ Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shall 
perform unto the Lord thine oaths,’ or, as it is stated 
in Deuteronomy,‘ That which has gone out of thy 
lips thou shalt keep and perform; even a free-will 
offering according as thou hast vowed unto the Lord 
thy God.’” 

In face of this testimony, which is but an illustra- 
tion of what may be found all along the history of 
the Christian church, the members of nearly all the 
churches in the world are found taking the oath just 
as though nothing had ever been said against it, hold- 
ing and believing the command, “swear not at all,” 
applies only to profane, and not to legal oaths. 
Chrysostom says forcibly : “In the law it was com- 
manded not to forswear, but in the Gospel not to 
swear,” and in this he but repeats the words of Je- 
sus: “ Woe unto you blind guides, which say ‘ Who- 
soever shall swear by the temple, it is nothing; but 
whosoever shall swear by the gold of the temple, he 
is a debtor.’ And whoso shall swear by the 
temple, sweareth by it and by him that dwelleth 
therein. 

“And he that shall swear by Heaven, sweareth by 
the throne of God, and by Him that sitteth thereon.” 
This was addressed to Jews, who believed in, and 
practiced swearing, and whose law allowed it; and 
Jesus impressed upon them that if they did take an 
oath they should obey their own law, and not “ for- 
swear ” themselves, but should “perform unto the 
Lord ” their oath. But he said his law was “ swear 
not at all.” 

The judicial oath can be dispensed with without 
any possible injury to the public interests. The sim- 
ple affirmation, which was forced from the govern- 
ment of England by Friends’ persistent refusal to 
swear, and is now believed to be allowed in all Chris- 
tian countries, while devoid of the objections that 
lie against the oath, is equally effective in securing 
the truth. Then why adhere to the Pagan ceremony 
of the oath? 

It would seem to be hardly necessary, at this day 
and age, to addreas to any person of common cbser- 
vation and intelligence an argument against what is 
commonly known as profane swearing. It is a prac- 
tice so utterly inexcusable that it would seem no 
thinking person would be guilty of it. Aside from 
its sinfulness, it is essentially vulgar and unman- 
nerly. A man is rarely found so debased and vulgar 
as to swear in the presence of a woman, and simply 
and alone because he knows it to be vulgar and un- 
mannerly. There is another objection that may be 
addressed to young men especially. Suppose two 
young men present themselves, seeking employment, 
who come with the same recommendations, the only 
difference being that one uses profanity. The ques- 
tion may be safely put to any business man, let his 
own habits be what they may, which of these two 
would he choose? Would any man select the pro- 
fane one? Joun J. JANNEY. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


AMONG OUR WESTERN FRIENDS.—V. 


Arter closing my last letter from Omaha our friend 
Aaron Chadwick took us for a ride around the city 
which we found very enjoyable. The city covers 
more ground than we had expected, and its location 
on the bluffs affords opportunities for many beauti- 
ful outlooks and renders it a desirable place for resi- 
dences, while its bustling, busy streets betoken an 
energetic people. After our ride we stopped for tea 
at the home of Isaac Battin, who is the Superinten- 
dent of the Gas works. Though he was absent on 
business we had an enjoyable visit with his wife and 
family, she being formerly from near Millville, Pa. 
In the evening we had a meeting in the Unitarian 
house, which, while not large, proved to be an ac- 
ceptable opportunity, and we trust seed were sown 
that will some day bear fruit to the honor of the 
Great Husbandman, and that the meeting may open 
the way for others who may follow us, so that they 
may get the ear of the people of this bustling city. 

On Sixth-day morning we took leave of our kind 
friends Aaron and Emma Chadwick, and started for 
Genoa. The ride was a very enjoyable one, for after 
we had left the city and had come out on the prairie 
lands of the Platte river, we had the first sight of 
what we had imagined a prairie to be. The long and 
wide level land, extending for miles on either side of 
the railroad, and this thickly dotted with stacks of 
hay made from the prairie grass, fixed our attention, 
and as these alternated or were interspersed with 
herds of cattle from one to two and three hundred 
in a drove, it gave us a good idea of these extensive 
bottoms as a grazing region. The country is looking 
brown and bare from the long-continued dry season, 
and the effects of the hot winds of the summer. The 
corn crop is almost an entire failure in this region, 
except in some localities where it was sheltered from 
the hot winds by the timber lands which lie along 
the streams. We were told these sheltered fields are 
producing a full average crop, notwithstanding the 
drouth. We arrived at Genoa, which is a little over 
a hundred miles from Omaha, about 3.30 p. m., and 
were met at the station by William E. Walton and 
taken to his home, where we were cordially received 
by his wife, Ella,a daughter of Henry Janney of Balti- 
more, and we learned that a meeting in the interest 
of the pending Prohibitory Amendment had been 
appointed for the evening. This meeting was well 
attended and expressions of satisfaction were elicited 
regarding the matter delivered. 

Seventh-day morning we visited the Indian School 
at this place, and had the opportunity of comparing 
the Indian life in the “‘ tee-pee” with the conditions 
under which their children are being educated. A 
family from the Omaha Tribe had come to see their 
child, who is being educated here, and had pitched 
their tent on the grounds in front of the school build- 
ings. It being Seventh-day, we did not see the 
children in the school, but were taken through the 
shops and were shown the workmanship of the 
Indian boys, in the shoe, carpenter, harness, and 
tailor shops, the broom factory, and printing room, 
all of which would do credit to white boys of the 


same age. We were particularly struck with the 
finish in the harness shops, and the excellence of the 
work done in the tailor department. We next visited 
the dining room and sewing department in the girls’ 
building, the work in which is done by the Indian 
girls. There is a head cook, a white woman, in the 
kitchen ; but an Indian girl is at the head of the sew- 
ing room. The visit confirmed us in our ideas of the 
capacity of the Indians for civilization. On talking 
with our guide he admitted that they made more rapid 
progress in the mechanical arts than in the school- 
room, although in the latter we saw evidences of cul- 
ture, and our attention was called to some paintings, 
the work of the Indian students, and to one pen draw- 
ing shaded with different colors; the latter I have 
never seen excelled anywhere. This visit was one 
of much satisfaction to us. 

In the afternoon we attended the monthly meet- 
ing, held about 3 miles from the town. They havea 
very neat meeting-house. The meeting, though not 
large, gave evidence of life among them. While 
there were differences from some of our Eastern ways 
in conducting the business, these being non-essential 
we could perceive the interest dwelling underneath 
and were encouraged thereby. After meeting we 
went with Isaiah Lightner (an ex-Indian Agent), to 
teaand after spending a little time with his family 
very agreeably, we drove to Monroe to address an- 
other meeting on behalf of the Prohibitory Amend- 
ment. This meeting was large for the vicinity and 
my remarks were listened to with attention and I 
afterwards wastold made a good impression, convinc- 
ing some who had been opposed to the Amendment 
that they were in error. We went home for the 
night with Joseph and Emma Webster, he being an- 
other former Indian Agent. I was glad to make the 
personal acquaintance of these estimable friends, as I 
had had considerable correspondence with them 
while at the Agency. First-day morning opened 
bright and clear, as the weather has been all the time 
since being in this State, and we went to their meet- 
ing, notice having been given of our expected pres- 
ence. A goodly sized meeting gathered, to whom the 
gospel message was given regarding the teaching of 
Jesus as to the manner in which man is reclaimed 
and preserved from sin. It was atendering season ; 
many eyes were wet with tears as the testimony 
closed. 

A meeting in the interest of the Amendment had 
been appointed for 3 o’clock in the afternoon, and so 
the Friends had prepared to furnish a lunch at the 
meeting-house, and this proved to be an enjoyable so- 
cial time. At the appointed hour the house was 
nearly filled and the people listened with close at- 
tention, while we opened before them our reasons for 
the adoption of the proposed Amendment. It closed 
with much solemnity followed by many expressions 
of satisfaction, our feelings being that the labor would 
prove fruitful for good. We came home with William 
Walton, and in the evening attended the Methodist 
meeting, by invitation from the minister, extended 
on Sixth-day evening after the Amendment meet- 
ing. This meeting was large, many being present 
who were seldom seen in a religious assembly. The tes- 










ment,—(so called): ‘‘ Love one another as I have 
loved you.” The meeting closed under a deep sol- 
empity, with the testimony of a minister who was 
present that it was atimely and closely appropriate 
testimony, adapted to the condition of the people. 
After the meeting we went to the home of William 
and Ella Walton for the night. J.J.C. 

Genoa, Nebraska. 


NATURE'S SILENCE. 

TueEre is not a moment of day or night when the 
outer world is absolutely still. Even in the mysteri- 
ous hush before a tempest there are vague sibilant 
noises, mysterious murmurs, that belong to the air or 
arise from the ground. On the quietest day, the ele- 
ments are instinct with power. Nature may seem a 
quiet workshop, devoid of trip-hammers and buzz- 
saws; but, if you know how to listen, you will hear 
the tick, tick, of wonderful forces. It was fabled of 
an old Scandinavian god that so fine was his ear he 
could hear the wool grow on the sheep’s back and 
the buds unfold on the beech-trees and the grass- 
blades softly pushing their way up through the loos- 
ened clod. He was not a supernatural, only a highly 
developed being. It is possible for any of us, in a de- 
gree, to become like unto him, if we cultivate our 
listening powers and strive to catch the message that 
Nature is constantly sending in vain to our blunt 
ears. 

The many voices of the outer world blend to- 
gether in a low refrain that has the effect of melody. 
It is this refrain of Nature that soothes and rests the 
being rather than her silence. Awake in the night, 
when absolute stillness seems to reign for a moment, 
it is frightful, and the thought comes that the clock 
of the universe has run down. Have youever, when 
at the seashore, at midnight been startled out of sleep 
by the unaccustomed silence? The great waves have 
ceased to boom upon the beach. There is an awful 
stillness instead of the thunder of the rollers. Fright 
seizes you,and you ask: Has the ocean run out? 
Has the bed of the sea gone dry? Are the watery 


caves yawning vacant? Are the monsters of the | 


deep revealed, as in Shakespeare’s vision? No: it is 
only the moon, which, in the ending of her majestic 
movement, has dropped the waves to a lower level. 
It is ebb tide. There has come a pause in the mighty 
movement to which we sank to rest, and it fills the 
mind with terror. 

Silence in Nature is only the subdued, full- 
breathed harmony of the outer world. We repose 
upon it; we find in it rest and consolation, though 
we know not what it is that has healed us. This 
beating breast on which we lean persistently rises 
and falls to singing waters, murmuring breezes, the 
flutter of leaves, the rustle of grasses, the blended 
voices of insects, the notes of birds,—all the sounds 
of animal life. It makes a soft-flowing vesture of 
music that wraps us round, that gives us physical and 
spiritual health. These vague sounds of Nature that 
accent her solitudes set the imagination at work, stir 
the fund of poetry latent in every breast, touch the 
heart with the long memories of childhood, are the 
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and joy by which the child learns to live. 

We speak of the silence of autumn when the birds 
are flying south, or have flown, when the insect 
tribes are dead, when the fields are reaped, when the 
gardens are blackened by frost, when the late Indian 
summer dreams like a drugged goddess along the 
hills, and toe waters twinkle through smoke and 
haze. But listen, and the voices are there: the 
cricket chirps in the stubble ; the home-staying birds 
flutter in the bushes; the brown leaf curls at the 
edges, detaches itself from the branch, and flutters 
down to join the rustling heap under the tree. Even 
in the days of dying, when the forests are hectic, and 
the ground hues run pale or glow among the grasses, 
there is a chant of life. It cries with a million little 
airy tongues, “ This is change, not death ! ” 

So we walk circled with harmonies, listening to 
small voices that teach and preach and sing, not sus- 
pecting that the earth is a musical instrument,—a 
harp with millions of strings,—scornful, perhaps, of 
the ancient delusion of the music of the spheres, un- 
til,on some calm day, when we have communed 
with ourselves, we awake and say : Why, this is God! 
He speaks with tongues. The beautiful laws are all 
in operation, and they chant as they labor. The si- 
lence is replete with his voice. Not a seed falls or 
floats lazily in the air that does not tell us something 
of the Creator’s design. How lovely it all is! wesay, 
with new-found rapture. Here we have been calling 
out for God, asking him to reveal himself; and, be- 
hold! he is all about us, and even dust and dead 
leaves and snow crystals and the singing ice, as it 
breaks on the pond, and the leaf-bud hidden in its 
waxy sheath at the end of the twig, and the germs 
in the fecund clod, can all speak to us of him, as well 
as the stars in their courses, the calm rising and set- 
ting of the planets, and the vision of great red dawns 
when we fancy he is coming betweenjthe wings of 
the cherubim. 

When we think of what has impressed us most in 
Nature, it is not, as the prophet says, the tempest or 
the whirlwind, but the awed hush that lets the still, 
small voices be heard, the moon rising on autumn 
evenings when the breezes whisper low and cun- 
ningly, as if to say, ‘“ We must not speak aloud in the 
audience-chamber of the queen,” when the tinkling 
voice of the brook is heard that has been silent all 
day, and the furtive motions of the birds and animals 
in the black shadows as the rays of newborn light 
quiver upon the dewy spaces, and the orb of night 
detaches herself from a low hill, and sails out into 
the sky, with thin clouds huddling away to let it 
pass, and catching an amber glow upon their faces. 
Or we think of twilights full of glimmering peace, 
warm, brown shadows with a heart of fire in the 


| placid river, trees rising straight and still against the 


stainless crystal of thesky, where along tbe horizon’s 
rim burns deep orange, and the evening star in its 
white-bloom, the creeping breath from sedge and 
bottom-lands, the twitter of a night-bird to its mate 
on the nest, make depth upon depth of repose. 
Nature is seldom silent, but she often bids us be 
still. “ Be still and know that Iam God!” is the 
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great command, because in our little, fussy, noisy 
lives we lose the sense of silent communion; and 
only now and then is the soul so freed from pettiness, 
from egotism, from wasting ambition, from moth, 
fret, and worry, from sordidness and folly, as to listen 
to this great and beautiful message from the Highest 
which we call silence, but which is woven of the in- 
finite harmonies of Nature, embodying the message 
of God to the human soul, saying, “ As thou drawest 
thy physical life from me, so shalt thou draw thy 
spiritual life, thy true satisfaction, from these tender, 
low, loving suggestions of the soundness, the health, 
the well-being of the universe.” We are at the cen- 
tre of God’s plan. We can no more get away from 
him than we can jump off the edge of the planet; 
but, instead of falling into line, instead of obeying 
the beautiful laws, we too often make a discord in 
Nature. Instead of swelling the great, triumphal 
chorus of souls taught of God, we too often substitute 
harsh noises of our own devising, that drown the 
glad notes. But he works and sings perpetually in 
this world of ours, and the burden of his song is love 
and life.— The Christian Register. 


SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1890.—No. 42. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 9, 1890. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE AND HEROD. 
GOLDEN TEXT.—Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again ; 
when he suffered, threatened not ; but committed 
himself to Him that judgeth righteously— 

I. Peter 2: 23. 

Read Luke 23; 1-12. 

Tue decision of the council to prefer their charges 
against Jesus to the Roman governor was duly car- 
ried out. Pilate’s headquarters were in the palace of 
Herod, which was not regularly occupied by him, 
except during the time of the Passover, when it was 
necessary to keep a strict guard over the city to pre- 
vent or repress any popular outbreak among the mul- 
titudes who were in and around the city on that im- 
portant occasion. There was a hall in the palace in 
which trials were generally conducted, but these 
priests and rulers who had arraigned Jesus felt them- 
selves much too holy to enter this building, made un- 
clean by the Gentiles, it being the time of the Pass- 
over, when all defilement had to be scrupulously 
avoided ; and Pilate, knowing this, held his court at 
“The Pavement,” so-called, because at the place 
where the judges sat the floor was laid with a mosaic 
of colored stones. This pavement is believed to have 
been a projection from the judgment hall in the pal- 
ace, and easily accessible by a doorway leading 
from it. It was a maxim of Roman law that crimi- 
nal trials should be held on a raised tribunal, that all 

might see and be seen. 

And they began to accuse him. It was necessary that 
these men who had brought Jesus to Pilate should 
be ready with their charges, and these could not re- 
late to any question about the religious observance, 
as the Roman law was tolerant of all forms of relig- 
ion. In some way they must make him a rebel 
against the authority of Cesar. 

We found this man perverting our nation. A most 
wanton charge; but as multitudes flocked to hear his 


discourses, and to be healed of their diseases, it was 
easy to make it appear that he incited to sedition, 
and this would be more plausible, since the Galileans 
were accused of promoting tumults and seditions 
(Josephus). 

J find no fault, etc. I have no evidence that he is 
guilty of the charges you make against him, was the 
response of Pilate. 

They were the more urgent, etc. They made specific 
charges against Jesus, which led to the inquiry as to 
whether he was a Galilean, and to his being sent to 
Herod, who had jurisdiction over that province, and 
was then at Jerusalem attending the Passover. 

And he questioned him, etc. This scene before Herod 
is not mentioned by the other evangelists, but a 
fuller account of the questioning and of Jesus’s an- 
swers is given by Matthew and by John. The dig- 
nity and self-possession of Jesus during all the trial, 
and his patience under the scourgings and buffetings, 
gave evidence that the strength which sustained him 
was Divine, and that the Heavenly Father did not 
suffer him so to be afflicted without being near to give 
that moral courage which continued with him 
throughout the whole iniquitous transaction. 





There comes to each soul critical moments when 
a choice must he made between two opposite paths; 
to take the one requires no effort, but the other seems 
so narrow and full of thorns. When all thought of 
self has been completely laid aside, it may come out 
clearly that the narrow path is the one for our feet to 
tread. It may require the summoning of all the 
forces of our better nature to make the right decis- 
ion, but once made the victory is ours. We may feel 
the thorns and the narrowness in the path, but we 
also feel the exaltation of walking on the “ highway 
of holiness,” above the passions of the lower life. 

The God-given power of choice which is ours, 
places in our hands an awful responsibility. We 
may choose the wrong, we may commit the unpar- 
donable sin, which Whittier says, “Is to deny the 
word of God within.” We may smother the “still, 
small voice ” until it is scarcely heard, but we cannot 
escape the responsibility. We know we must some 
time, some where, give an account of time spent and 
deeds done. 

Moral courage is frequently needed in what we 
are pleased to term small things. Perhaps we are feel- 
ing uncomfortable about wearing a certain article of 
dress, or using flattering terms, knowing well that 
this stands in the way of a complete surrender, but 
human nature shrinks from the cross of yielding 
obedience. We try to fancy the required sacrifice is 
too trivial to seriously concern us, and thus endeavor 
to dismiss the subject from our thoughts. It is nota 
small thing to deny the dictates of conscience. It is 
not a small thing to refuse to do the work planned for 
us by the Great Architect. “All gifts of men were 
made for use and made for highest use.” We cannot 
expect the highest, holiest part of our nature, that 
which is akin to God, to strengthen and develop un- 
less we allow it freedom to assert itself. We must 
force ourselves to realize that nothing on this wide 
earth is of s0 much moment as a cheerful obedience 
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to God’s requirings, made known to us by impressions 
on our spiritual senses. Let us, as we value truth and 
duty, strive to have the courage of our convictions. 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 

At the early morning hour, while the multitudes 
in and around Jerusalem were still asleep, the chief 
priests and elders, having already condemned Jesus 
as worthy of death, but without power to pass sen- 
tence upon him, led him away and delivered him 
over to Pilate, the governor. 

The palace of Herod, then the headquarters of 
Pilate, was near the temple. It was only occupied 
by him at intervals, but during Passover week he 
took care to be always there to prevent any outbreak 
which the vast gathering of the Jews might excite. 
Trials were usually conducted in a hall of the palace, 


but on this occasion, as we have seen, the court was | 


held outside, “ the accusers of Jesus were much tvoo 
holy to enter a heathen building during the Passover. 
Besides, it was the morning of the day preceding the 
Sabbath, which began at sun-down that evening. A 
supplementary feast made of the flesh of the free-will 


offerings was to be partaken of by both priests and | 


people, and any contact with what was unclean would 


debar these high officials from taking part therein | 


(Geikie). 
As Jesus stood before Pilate, we have seen that 


any accusation relating to questions of Jewish law | 


would not be considered, and it was necessary to find 
some capital charge to secure his condemnation. 
They remembered the occasion when he bad been 
appealed to in reference to the lawfulness of paying 
tribute to the Roman Emperor, and misrepresenting 
the circumstances connected with his answer, they 
declared that he claimed to be their king, and was 
therefore an enemy of Czesar and wortby of death. 
Pilate was unwilling to yield to their clamors, it 
being evident that there was no foundation for the 


charge against him; and learning that the prisoner | 


was a Galilean he evaded passing sentence by send- 
ing Jesus to Herod Antipas, whose jurisdiction ex- 
tended over the province of Galilee, but who was then 
at Jerusalem, attending the feast. This was that 
Herod who had ordered the beheading of John the 


Baptist, at the instigation of Herodias, who he was | 


then living with, and who John had said it was not 
lawful for him to take for bis wife while her husband, 
(his own brother) was still living. 

Herod was flattered by this act of Pilate, and 
though he found nothing worthy of death in Jesus, 
he permitted the soldiers and guards around his 
palace to treat him with great indignity. 

As we read the account of this mockery of a trial 
we are impressed with the depth of infamy into 
which men have plunged themselves that they might 
accomplish some unholy purpose upon which the 
heart was set, and while in the progress of the ages 
towards better conditions there is yet very much that 
is wrong remaining to be righted, and very much per- 
version of the law, let us lift up our hearts in thank- 
fulness that the day is so near at hand when every- 
where tribunals of justice will be purged and the 
equality of all men before the law will be acknowl- 
edged. 
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VITALIZING OUR SOCIETY. 

Tue Society of Friends ranked with other religious 
bodies as to numbers, makes but a small showing, 
but in the past, particularly in the past that existed 
ere the evils of separation were permitted to creep 
in, its vitality—its life—inspired by that Power that 
operates from within to purify and sustain, made it- 
self felt in the advancement of the world towards a 
truer religion. And this in consequence of the broad 
Christian ground that was then taken, that did not 
limit the truth as they saw it, within the boundaries 
of asmall and peculiar sect, but through the efforts 
made to spread it broadcast among the people. They 
had the “ courage of their convictions,” and were in 
no wise inclined to “ hide their light under a bushel.” 
To-day in our Society there is evidence that this 
vitality still exists, and that there is no need to 
mourn over the smallness of numbers, but rather re- 
joice that the same true life is yet within our borders 
and can still move forward to advance the cause of 
truth. It is not at all likely that we shall be called 
to tread the same pathway that the original Friends 
trod—further than to heed the same Inspeaking 


Word, “ which is the same yesterday to-day and 
forever ;”—but to follow faithfully our guide to see 
where we shall tread, being careful to keep love in 
the ascendency, so that we may be vitalized anew. 
We shall then be able to draw to us others who may 
yet but dimly see that it is within each living soul 
God makes himself manifest and inspires to a true 
following of Christ Jesus. 

A Friend who has long been an active worker in 
our Society and an ardent supporter of its principles 
and testimonies, in a recent letter says: “I think 
our Society’s future will be different from its past; 


| but it is the best prepared, I believe, to exemplify 


and illustrate the teachings of Jesus in its practical 
form, not being hindered by doctrinal controversies.” 
Is this not indeed true? That our mission is not to 
dwell upon disputed points or interpretation of Scrip- 
ture record, but rather to incline our own hearts and 
direct our own lives after the pattern proclaimed in 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount; seeking 
wherein these teachings can best be applied to the 
civilization of our own times? And especially let us 
not live upon the traditions of our forefathers, how- 
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ever much we may venerate them. Let our own 
true lives and loving deeds testify for us that we are 
indeed worthy to be called Friends. 

It bas been recently said in the language of per- 
haps kindly criticism that “ the Quakers are proud of 
their humility and arrogantly meek.” Can we not 
disprove this by striving to possess that humility 
that is true, and not assume to ourselves any pride in 
the possession of Christian graces that are the com- 
mon property of all who will seek them? Self- 
righteousness has no place in the heart of any be- 
liever in the doctrine taught by George Fox. Free- 
dom to follow the Christ within, which will never 
lead to the arrogant assumption that we alone 
are the chosen ones, is our rendering of true Quaker- 
ism, and this spirit being in the ascendency we can- 
not prescribe to our neighbor relative to the things 
that belong between him and his Maker, but will 
hold him to account only to the moral law, and will 
love him as ourself. 

.There is ample scope within our own Society 
borders for the manifestation of renewed vitality, if 
we but direct it aright, seeking diligently and lov- 
ingly for the avenues in which it can best be ex- 
pended. But let us not think the life can grow and 
spread if it is not shared! We will, if we are true 
believers, manifest our love for our doctrines by de- 
siring others to join with us, so as to share with us in 
the labors of love into which we may be drawn. 
Having the love of Christ in our hearts there will be 
an overflowing in good works towards our fellows, 
for we cannot live apart and hide our talents: be 
these ever so humble they must be put to use, which 
will still further increase the vitality within the 
body. 


MARRIAGES. 


HALLOWELL—LLOYD.—At the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Tenth month 22d, 1890, under the care of 
Horsham Monthly Meeting, Pa., James F. Hallowell, son of 
Jonas and Esther L. Hallowell, of Huntingdon Valley, and 
Emma, daughter of John and Annie W. Lloyd, of Hat- 
boro, Pa. 


DEATHS. 

ALBERTSON.—In Philadelphia Tenth month 2lst, 
1890, Harvey G., son of Mary W., and the late William Al- 
bertson, and grandson of Harvey Gillam. 

CADWALLADER.—Tenth month 19th, 1890, in Doling- 
ton, Bucks county, Pa., Hannah C., wife of Samuel C. Cad- 
wallader, in her 72d year; an elder of Makefield Monthly 
Meeting. 

CARPENTER.—In Poughkeepsie, N. Y., at the residence 
of her nephew James H. Ward, Tenth month 18th, 1890, 
Mary A., widow of the late Asa B. Carpenter ; in the 84th 
year of her age. 

Our friend was for many years a member of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting held at Poughkeepsie. During her last 
illness, it was given her to suffer much, but she bore it all 





with an ever cheerful fortitude—wonderful to those who 
were about her,—proving that she knew in whom she be- 
lieved and trusted. Her sympathetic kindness to the sick 
and sorrowing greatly endeared her to those who knew 
her best and her beautiful example will long abide with 
them as an inspiration to nobler living. 


DUELL.—At their residence, Woodstown, N. J., Tenth 
month 13th, 1890, Hannah L., wife of Samuel Duell, in 
her 89th year; an elder of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 

She was beloved by all who knew her. 


ELY.—Near Bethayres, Pa., Tenth month 6th, 1890, 
George Ely, in his 73d year; a member of Abington 
Monthly Meeting. 

HAINES.—Tenth month 2ist, 1890, Sarah T., wife of 
Alvin Haines, and daughter of the late Sarah T. Betts, in 
her 4ist year, a member of Abington Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

HARRISON.—At her residence in West Liberty, Iowa, 
on Tenth month 9th, 1890, after a protracted illness which 
was borne with Christian patience, Ann Eliza Harrison, in 
her 67 year; a valued member of Wapsiuonoc Monthly 
Meeting. Interment at Friends’ burying ground, Green 
Plain, Ohio. 

HICKS.—Near Trenton Falls, New York, on Tenth 
month 8th, 1890, Thomas Hicks, a native of Newtown, Pa., 
where he was born Tenth month 18th, 1823. He was the 
son of a cousin of the late Edward Hicks, an eminent min- 
ister of the Society of Friends, with whom he studied 
painting, and he became (about 1849) a very successful 
painter, (especially of portraits) in New York City. 

JARRETT.—At Green Tree, Montgomery county, Pa., 
Tenth month 20th, 1890, David Jarrett, in the 93d year of 
his age; a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

OAKFORD.—At her brother’s residence, Tenth month 
20th, 1890, Hannah L., daughter of the late Richard Oak- 
ford, a member of the Monthly Meetingjof Friends of Phila- 
delphia. 

THOMSON.—Tenth month 2d, 1890, John Thomson, of 
Cheltenham, Montgomery county, Pa., in the 8st year of 
his age ; a member and elder of Abington Monthly Meet- 
ing. 

Our friend was blessed with good health till the latter 
years of his life, when he became for the most part an in- 
valid. He was also blessed in that he was educated and 
brought up amidst kindly influences and surroundings, 
being a birthright member of our Society ; he was, too, a 
constant and steady attender of its meetings; he loved to 
meditate upon and to commune with that principle of 
good which Divine Wisdom has placed in the human mind 
for man’s preservation and happiness. In this faith our 
friend lived, and trusted and has passed on to that better 
life and condition which is the heritage and hope of all 
God's people. D.N. 

TOW NSEND.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 7th, 1890, 
Paul Townsend, in his 75th year, formerly of Bensalem. 
Bucks county ; a birthright member of Byberry Monthly 
Meeting. 

WRIGHT.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 23d, 1890, 
Emma A., wife of Jno. C. Wright. Intermentat Fair Hill. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
Battimore Yearly Meeting began its business ses- 
sions on Second-day of this week, the 27th ultimo. 
There was a large attendance. Seventeen Friends 


from other yearly meetings were present with min- 
utes, besides those not bringing them. The men’s 
meeting on Second-day was occupied with the rou- 





tine business, and on Third-day morning with the 
reports of comunittees, including those on First-day 
Schools, Indian Affairs, and Isolated Members. In 
women’s meeting, during the same sessions, the Que- 
ries were reached, and the First read and considered. 
We hope to present extended reports of the proceed- 
ings next week. 

—Schuylkill meeting is Jocated a little more than 
a mile out of Phoenixville, (Chester county, Pa.), and 
is one of the old established places of worship built 
in the early settlement of the State. As is custom- 
ary with the meetings of our forefathers, it occupies 
a beautiful knoll, overlooking a broad extent of 
woodland and field, the very picture of peace and 
contentment, standing in the midst of ample grounds 
with the last resting place of the tenants of the smil- 
ing valley adjoining the meeting-house. The meet- 
ing is small, but evidences of increase of interest in 
keeping it up are apparent, and on the occasion of 
the visit of a portion of the Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, last First-day, 26th ult., there were quite a 
number of Friends and others in attendance. The 
subject of Worship claimed the closest attention of 
the little audience. The reasons for Friends’ method 
of public worship, and the ground for its adoption 
were very earnestly set forth, and all were exhorted 
to seek for that condition of quiet which enables to 
perform the service according to the declaration of 
Jesus: “God is a spirit, and they who worship him 
must worship in spirit and in truth.” At the close 
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branch Mary W. Cook and Mary Parry, Jr., were ap- 
pointed in like manner. The meeting (men’s) had a 
balance in the treasury of $226 52, and it was ordered 
that $250 be raised for the ensuing year. (This is paid 
in equal parts by Whitewater and Miami quarters). 
The trustees of the Benevolent Fund reported that 
the fund is all invested, and that they had on hand 
for distribution $490, which was directed to be di- 
vided equally between the two quarterly meetings. 


— Western Quarterly Meeting was held at London- 
grove, (Chester county, Pa.), on the 21st ult., and was 
largely attended. A local paper says: “ The occasion 
was one of unusual interest on account of many 
speakers being present. Levi L. Benson of Ohio, 
gave a very earnest address; Margaretta Walton ap- 
peared in supplication, while the following bore tes- 
timony to the light as it appeared to them: Clement 
Biddle, of Chadd’s Ford ; Robert Barnes, New York; 
Esther Barnes, his wife; Enoch Hannum, Delaware ; 
and Lavinia P. Yeatman. The Circular Meeting and 
Temperance Committee proposed a series of meetings 
for the next three months, which was concurred in.” 


—Atthe Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia (Race street), held in Ninth month, a proposi- 
tion was introduced to propose to the next session of 
the Yearly Meeting a revision of the Book of Disci- 
pline. After consideration the proposition was united 
with. In women’s branch, (the matter reaching them 


| after the time necessarily spent upon it by the men), 


of the meeting many of those preseat gathered into | ~. E 
. y F e | sion held in Tenth month, (22d ult.), the women 


a class, for the study of the Scripture Lesson for the 
day, one little girl taking part. This was a most in- 
teresting occasion, all seeming to enter into the ser- 
vice with earnestness. 

Altogether the occasion was one to be remem- 
bered by those who were favored to participate. 

—We have received the printed pamphlet Min- 
utes of Indiana Yearly Meeting, held at Waynesville, 
Ohio, from the 29:h of Ninth month to the 2d of 
Tenth month. Theinteresting letter from our friend 
Clarkson Butterworth, published in our issue of 


Tenth month 11, gave a general outline of the pro- | 


ceedings, but we may add some details. The sta- 
tistical report,—which is carefully made up, every 
year, and may be found printed in the Minutes,— 
shows a total loss of 73, and a total gain of 45, leav- 
ing a nett loss of 28 in the whole yearly meeting. 
The losses were caused as follows: by certificate, 
14; death, 24; disownment, 3; resignation, 13; 
“ erasure,” 16; correction of list, 3. The gains were: 
by certificate, 14; births, 6; convincement, 15; cor- 
rection of enrollment, 10. It will be seen that the 
nett loss by the difference between births and deaths 
is 18, which is largely caused, no doubt, by the fact 
that many children in the Society have only “one 
parent a member,” and therefore have no birthright. 
The additions to the Society by convincement, it ap- 
pears, are about equal to the disownments and resig- 
nations. It may be added, also, that the loss is en- 
tirely in Miami Quarter, Whitewater Quarter show- 
ing a nett gain of 1 member. 

In men’s branch, David Furnas was appointed 
Clerk, and George R. Thorpe, Assistant; in women’s 


the consideration was not concluded, but atthe ses- 


joined in the action of men’s meeting, and the pro- 
posal now goes to Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
whence, if approved there, it will be forwarded to 
the Yearly Meeting. As the subject is one of much 
interest we print the minute adopted at Race street, 
by the men: “A proposition for a revision of our 
Book of Discipline was introduced, and upon consid- 
eration thereof generally united with.” Like action 
we understand, has been taken by Solebury Monthly 
Meeting, in Bucks Quarter. 


—Levi L. Benson of Ohio, proposes to attend a 


| meeting at Moorestown, N. J., on Seventh-day even- 


ing, Eleventh month 1, (to-day), at 7.30 o’clock, and 
to be at the regular meeting on First-day morning. 
On First-day evening to be at Mount Holly, N. J., at 
7.30 o’clock. Friends are desired to extend an invi- 
tation to those of other religious professions. He 


| also expects to be at the Quarterly Meetings at Race 
| street and Byberry and probably have other ap- 


| 
| 


pointed meetings. 

—At Race street meeting,( Philadelphia) to-morrow 
(2d instant) the Conference and First-day School will 
hold a joint session, and doubtless it will be an inter- 


esting time. It will be 25 years(Eleventh month 4th) 
since the establishment of the First-day School at 


that meeting ; being the same date as Lombard street 
First-day School, Baltimore was organized. 

—At Birmingham Monthly Meeting,( West Chester, 
Pa.), on the 25 ultimo, Lydia H. Price was granted a 
minute to attend Burlington, Haddonfield, and Salem 
Quarterly Meetings, and the meetings composing 
them, and also the quarterly meeting of Shrewsbury 
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and Rahway, to be held at Shrewsbury on the 13th 
instant. 


—On First-day, the 19th ultimo, the Temperance 
Conference, under the direction of Concord Quarterly 
Meeting, was held at West Chester. Thesubject was 
discussed by Belle Shortlidge, of Concord ; Charles 
H. Pennypacker, of West Chester ; Charles Palmer 


and Joseph Palmer, of Darby ; Lydia H. Price, of Ger- 
mantown, and others, 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOLS. 


Tuose who are interested in the work of the two 
colored schools in South Carolina have been under 
some discouragement. In the spring, both schools 
were obliged to close a month earlier than usual for 
want of funds, and even then they were not able to 


field needed over $300, and at Mount Pleasant, Abby 
D. Munro was short $140. The latter remained unpaid, 
when last heard from ; at Aiken, we believe, a part at 
least has been paid up. 


Abby D. Munro passed through Philadelphia last 


vem |B 
| 








Nearly every housekeeper can find something house-clean- 
ing time. Thy Friend, 
MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Aiken, 8. C., Tenth month 13, 1890. 

From a letter of a previous year we add the fol- 
lowing, which may be some help to those desiring to 
make up barrels : 

What to send. 

Clothing of any kind, old tools, trunks, valises, trim- 
mings for girls’ hats, tinware, dishes, and books of all 


| kinds. Aprons are the most needed thing for our boarding 


week, on her way from her home in Rhode Island to | : ; 
| many a thing that persons get tired of, or that is faded, we 


Mount Pleasant, to resume her work. She proposes 
to open the school at once, (3d of 11th month), and 
will have the same capable assistants as last year, 
Anna M. Nicholas, and Antoinette and Edith O'Neill. 
The Aiken school reopened at the beginning of 10th 
month, as usual; the attendance, during the month, 
has been smaller than sometimes, this being partly 
due, probably, to the charges for tuition being raised. 
Martha Schofield has decided to charge double what 
has been the rates heretofore : primary scholars, who 


have paid 25 cents a month, will pay 50 cents; and | 


those in the advanced grades, instead of 50 cents, 
will pay $1.00. The cotton crop, this year, is very 
good, and this will have two consequences; the 
children will be detained late in the fields, and will 
be able to earn some money to pay for their tuition. 

Martha will have again, the coming year, the effi- 
cient aid of Elizabeth Criley and Samuel J. Entrekin. 
Louisa Haight, a young Friend from Canada, who has 
been for some weeks in the Teachers’ Training School, 
has now gone to Aiken, and will take the place of 
Susan Badger, an assistant teacher, who has been 


married. Fanny Parker, another assistant, is also to 
be married. Both these girls (colored), are excellent 
teachers. 


The friends of the schools are now anxious to 
make an energetic and systematic effort to help them. 
We give here a private letter from Martha Schofield 
to a New York Friend, which explains the case, in 
part, as to that at Aiken: 


Dear Friend: To-day we send reports and tags. Thee 
will do usa great deal of good by stirring Friends up to send- 
ing barrels. We are in need of money, and it is the season 
for earning ; cotton picking is better paid for than in years 
past, and we cannot supply the deinand for men’s, women’s, 
boys’ and girls’ clothing. We had thirty barrels, but are 
nearly sold out. We took in over twenty dollars last Sev- 
enth-day. They get paid and come right here to spend, 
and we may as well have itas the merchants. We have 
sold enough to put up a needed chimney, costing sixty dol- 
lars, and now want a hundred more to paint the Girls’ Hall. 





girls, who are all nearly grown, and about twenty of them. 
Boys would be thankful for handkerchiefs, combs, towels, 
small looking-glasses, foot rules, lead pencils, paper and en- 
velopes, (many have no money, not even for a P. O, stamp). 
Little bags, with coarse thread and needles and white cot- 
ton, are very useful, as they mend their own clothes. We 


; . | have nearly three hundred children, all sizes. We like old 
make their accounts balance. At Aiken, Martha Scho- | 


toys, pictures, hats, old caps (to save good ones). Small 
aprons could find a fitting place with motherless little ones. 
All kinds of pieces for patching, contents of rag bags, shoes, 
rubbers, in fact anything that can be found in any house 
(except dust), can be and is utilized here. We have been 
puzzled to get things for the four teachers’ rooms. They 
like nice and pretty things. Tidies, pin cushions, curtains, 


find most handy. 


—We may add to the above that we shall give, 
next week, if possible, explicit directions how to send 
barrels, and how not to send them. 


THE AGE OF TORTOISES. 


Tuere is a well grounded popular belief that our tor- 
toise lives to a vast age, and numerous cases of tur- 
tles bearing dates over a century old have been cited. 
There was, until 1886, in the neighborhood of the 
writer's home in New Jersey, an old tortoise which 
had been marked by Mr. Cyrus Durand, the inventor 
of the geometric lathe. It bore the inscription “ C. 
D., 1838,” clearly cut with a graver, on its under shell. 
As the tortoise had been observed from year to year 
since the time of its marking by the most trustwor- 
thy witnesses,there can be no doubt that the date was 
genuine. This tortoise has not been seen since 1886, 
so it has probably died. Another, which has been 
observed for the past nine years, was marked with 
the inscription “ C. B., 1849”; as the letters and date 
were so much worn as to be but faintly discernible, 
they were doubtless reliable. This old animal was 
found for the last time, dead, in the summer of 1889. 


| Another, bearing the date 1851, is still alive. Assum- 


ing that the tortoises were full grown, or about 


| twenty years old when marked, we are safe in stat- 


ing the period of their lives as from sixty to seventy 
years. No doubt some individuals may reach a cen- 
tury or over. Unfortunately for science, it is a com- 
mon sport for the country urchin to engrave tortoises 
with dates varying from forty to fifty years before 
the artist’s birth. This, however, can almost always 
be detected, for the inscription becomes very faint 
after thirty years of rubbing over the ground, In 
fact, it would seem impossible that an inscription 
could last for a hundred years, as the growth of the 
shell and the constant friction would probably oblit- 
erate it.—A. G. Mayer, in Popular Science Monthly. 


a ae a le. ee. | 
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THE OLD DISCIPLINES. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


Tue Discipline Committee of Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation (Philadelphia) has received, since its appeal 
published some weeks ago, several copies of the dif- 
ferent issues of the Book of Discipline of Philadel- 
pbia Yearly Meeting,—being those for the years 
1831, 1868, 1869, and 1883. (This makes, including 
those previously in the Committee’s possession, ten 
different issues, from 1806 to 1883, inclusive.) 

They have also received a copy of the Discipline 
of New England Yearly Meeting, (“‘ Orthodox ”) is- 
sued in 1889. They desire to extend their thanks for 
the several gifts, (and for offers of other issues which 
they already had), as well as for the aid given them 
in letters by information on the general subject. 
They are still anxious to pursue the investigation, 
and to make their collections complete. They par- 
ticularly desire a copy of the 1797 issue of Philadel- 
phia Discipline. (Please address communications to 
Anna Jenkins Ferris, 3305 Race street, Philadel- 
phia.) 

A letter received from a correspondent in the 
West, (name of the writer not given) has the follow- 
ing interesting details in reference to the Discipline 
of Indiana: 

“Indiana Yearly Meeting at its opening in 1822, 
adopted Ohio Discipline, which was nearly identical 
with that then in use by Baltimore, (1813), and had 
been printed by Elisha Bates, Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
in 1819. It abounds in typographical errors, noted 
in addenda, and also had leaves to enter changes. 
It was used by Indiana until 1830, when Friends had 
a new edition embracing some of the changes; this 
was printed at the Mirror Press, Cincinnati, 1830. 
Another edition, with verbal and grammatical correc- 
tions, and containing alterations and the article on 
Divorce made by the Yearly Meeting, (by which no 
person using a divorce could retain a right), was 
printed under the Meeting for Suafferings, or Repre- 


sentative Committee, about 1848 or 50, by Jesse Ken- | 
dal, Milton, Indiana. An entire revision with change | 


of position of contents, was made, perhaps in 1872, 
principally under the care of Dr. A. Wright, and 
printed at Fort Wayne, Indiana, but was defective, 
especially in the binding, and by omissions. Changes 
have frequently been made by both Ohio and Indi- 
ana.” ™ 


CONCERNING MARRIAGES “ IN MEETING.” 


{We find the following letter from Philip P. Sharpless, of 
West Chester, Pa., in the Daily Local News of that borough. 
It presents information which no doubt will be of general 
interest.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. } 

Epitor News:—Under the head of “A Rare In- 
stance ” in your issue of the 14th, announcing that a 
wedding was to take place in High Street Friends’ 
meeting-house, the writer says: ‘“ The only other in- 
stance of a marriage occurring in the High Street 
Meeting was that of Jacob Paxson, who married 
Grace Townsend. All other marriages in the Society 
here have taken place in private residences. It is 
said that the wedding will be the first that has taken 
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place in the meeting-house since the separation of 
the two branches of Friends.” 

There are several errors in the above quotations— 
first, Jacob did not marry Grace Townsend, but her 
daughter, Mary Townsend, sister of the late John W. 
Townsend, and an only daughter of William Town- 
send. Birmingham Preparative Meeting, a branch 
of Concord Monthly Meeting, was established in 1725, 
and in 1815 had two hundred and twenty-one mem- 
bers. West Chester Preparative Meeting was organ- 
ized as a part of Concord Monthly Meeting in 1814, 
and in 1815 had one hundred and eighty-six mem- 
bers. To wit: Thirty-two were received from Brad- 
ford, eighty from Goshen, and seventy-four from 
Concord Monthly Meeting, who had previously be- 
longed to Birmingham Preparative Meeting. In 1815 
Birmingham and West Chester Preparative Meetings 
were united under the name of Birmingham Monthly 
Meeting, and this gave them full power over their 
members. They may receive new ones or release old 
ones. 

They also have the oversight of removals and mar- 
riages. When two consistent members are desirous of 
being united in marriage they inform the monthly 
meeting to which they belong of their intention, with 
a written consent of the surviving parents. The meet- 
ing then appoints four Friends, called overseers, to 
inquire ‘into their clearness of all similar engage- 
ments, to report to the monthly meeting. If there 
is no objection the marriage is sanctioned by the 
meeting and the overseers are continued, to see that 
the marriage is orderly accomplished, and the certifi- 
cate is handed to the Recorder. If the man is a mem- 
ber of another meeting he must produce at the sec- 
ond meeting a certificate from his own monthly 
meeting, that he is a member and clear of all similar 
engagements. If the woman isa widow with chil- 
dren, it is the duty of the overseers to ascertain if 
the rights of the children are protected. 

The marriage may be at any public meeting of 
Friends, except on the first day of the week, pro- 
vided the overseers of that meeting are consenting. 
For instance, Caleb Maris and Ruth Bennett were 
by Birmingham Monthly Meeting to 
marry, but the ceremony took place within the limits 
of Goshen, the overseers of Birmingham being pres- 
ent. 

Since Birmingham Monthly Meeting was estab- 
lished the permits for marriage have been seventy- 
one, twenty-three before the separation. Of these, 
thirteen were in public, at the meeting-house on 
High street, and ten in the house in Birmingham. 
Between 1827 and 1841 there were eleven marriages. 
Six of them were in the house on High street, four 
at Birmingham, and one at Goshen. In 1841 a new 
rule was adopted, permitting the marriage at an ap- 
pointed public meeting, to be held at a private house. 
Since this rule went into force there has been one 
marriage held at the meeting-house, in 1854, and one 
in 1890. The remaining thirty-five were married in 
private houses. The present brick building was 
erected in 1868. Friends are very slow and cautious 
about their marriages, but they allow of no divorce. 

rote & 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
IMPROMPTU. 
AFTER A VISIT TO STROUDSBURG, PA., TENTH MONTH, 18. 


THEY told me, 
As I stood upon the mountain’s brow, 
And, lingering, gazed upon the lovely view, 
Reluctant still to bid the scene adieu, 
“ T could not take the mountain with me, home.” 
So I retrod the silent mountain path, 
Stepping with reverent tread upon the falling 
leaves, 
Whose rustling music filled my soul with peace, 
Leaving the charming prospect far behind. 
And yet, again, this morning when it dawned, 
I saw its tender light creep o’er those hills ;— 
Enjoyed their splendor in the noon-tide hour 
And sit again this eve in “ Bertha’s Bower.” 
So I have “ brought the mountain with me, home.” 
And so returns to us each joyous hour,— 
Each tender face of dear departed friend,— 
Each treasured scene that made the spirit glad. 
In retrospect, they live within the soul. 
Our blessed Lord so made the human heart, 
That though we tread amid the frost and snow 
We never lose life's gladsome summer days. 


ABBIE B. Ports. 
Narcissa, Tenth month, 25. 


HOW SHALL I PRAY? 


FATHER, how can I thus be bold to pray 

That Thou shalt grant me that or spare me this? 
How should my ignorance not go astray, 

How should my foolish lips not speak amiss 

And ask for woe when fain they would ask bliss? 


How shall I dare to prompt Thee, the All-wise, 
To show me kindness? Thou art ever kind. 
What is my feeble craving in Thine eyes 
Which view the centuries vast, before, behind, 
And sweep unnumbered worlds like viewless wind ? 


Thy goodness ordereth what thing shall be, 
Thy wisdom knoweth even my inmost want ; 

Why should I raise a needless prayer to Thee, 
Or importune Omnipotence to grant 

_My wishes, dim, short-sighted, ignorant? 


And yet I come,—for Thou hast bidden and said, 
But not to weary Thee, or specify 

A wish, but rather with this prayer instead : 
“O Lord, Thou knowest :—give it or deny, 
Fill up the cup of joy, or pass me by.” 


Just as Thou wilt is just what I would will; 
Give me but this, the heart to be content, 
And if my heart is thwarted to lie still, 
Waiting till puzzle and till pain are spent, 
And the sweet thing made plain which the Lord meant. 


—Susan Coolidge. 


A QUEER BOY. 
HE doesn’t like study, it “‘ weakens his eyes,” 
But the “right sort” of book will insure a surprise. 
Let it be about Indians, Pirates, or Bears, 
And he’s lost for the day to all mundane affairs ; 


By sunlight or gaslight his vision is clear. 
Now, isn’t that queer? 


| 
| 








At thought of an errand, he’s “ tired as a hound,” 

Very weary of life, and of “ tramping around.” 

But if there’s a band, or a circus in sight, 

He will follow it gladly from morning till night. 

The showman will capture him, some day, I fear, 
For he is so queer. 


If there’s work in the garden, his head “aches to 

split,” 
And his back is so lame that he “ can’t dig a bit.” 
But mention base-ball, and he’s cured very soon ; 
And he’ll dig for a woodchuck the whole afternoon. 
Do you think he “ plays possum”? He seems quite 

sincere ; 

But—isn’t he queer? 
—W. H.S., in St. Nicholas. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Proressor Leotsakos’ lecture at the college last week 
was very entertaining and was illustrated by a num- 
ber of beautifully executed views of points of interest 
in Greece. There are to be several lectures on the 
college course this winter. 


—Professor S. J. Cunningham, of the department 
of mathematics, has offered a series of prizes, aggre- 
gating fifty dollars, for the best work in the study of 
conic sections. 


—A prize of fifteen dollars, or a medal equivalent 
to that value, has been offered by an alumnus to the 
member of the Delphic Literary Society who shows 


| the greatest improvement in debate during the year 


—The Eunomian Society’s reading room has been 
refitted and much improved in appearance. 


—The Sophomore Class foot-ball eleven defeated 
the similar Class of Haverford College in a game of 
foot-ball on Fourth-day last by ascore of 36 to0. The 
annual college game between Haverford and Swarth- 
more, in which there is great interest among the al- 


| umni and friends of both colleges, will be played on 


the 22d instant. 


—The total enrollment of students is 185, 26 are 
Seniors, 24 Juniors, 49 Sophomores, 59 Freshmen, and 
37 Sub-Collegiates. 8. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
SEEING THE SIGHTS OF PARIS. 


Paris, 8th mo. 3, 1890. 
Ir was very early morning indeed when our train de- 


| posited us in Paris, and we were sleepy enough as we 
p , p 


rattled over the cobble-stones to the hotel, almost too 
sleepy to recognize the Seine. The daily activity of 
the city was just beginning, and street cleaners, mar- 
ket gardeners, shop boys and maids were almost the 
only people to be seen. 

After breakfast we spent the morning in getting 


, Settled in our rooms, consulting our guide books, and 
| sending our address to friends who were in the city, 


and set forth at once after luncheon to visit the Hé- 


| tel Cluny, a museum open to the general public only 


on the first day of the week, a permit being required 
for a visit on other days. The old Roman baths over 
which the hotel is built are in remarkably good pres- 















ervation, showing the roofs, which were lacking in 
those we saw at Rome. The hotel itself is now a 
museum of antiquities, a bewildering collection, 
through which one walks with open eyes and almost 
with open mouth. 

The next morning saw us embarked upon such a 
round of sight-seeing as we had not before experi- 
enced, even in London or Rome. I had not expected to 
like Paris, for some indefinite reason, and I was quite 
off my guard and so an easy to victim its fascinations. 


buildings, the parks and avenues and gardens, the 
Seine with its comparatively clean current and beau- 
tiful bridges, the boats that ply from one landing to 
another, the swift-rolling, comfortable cabs, and the 
animated stream of human life visible everywhere, 
made a scene of perpetual variety and charm. 

Among the first places to be visited was the tomb 
of Napoleon in the Invalides, under the gilt dome 
which is one of the landmarks of the city. Attend- 
ants on the Stoddard lectures will remember the pic- 
ture of the great red granite sarcophagus, which stands 
in a circular crypt, guarded by twelve marble figures 
of Victory. Something of the awe with which the liv- 
ing commander inspired the nations seemed to linger 
about the spot in which these motionless figures 
stood, to remind us that if at last defeat was his por- 
tion the way to it had been paved with successes. 
The inscription at the door of the crypt, embodying 
the Emperor’s request to be laid “in the midst of the 
French people, whom I have ever loved,” rather 
counteracted the subduing effect of the tomb and 
made one doubt the quality of the love that testified 
itself by slaughtering its object. From the Invalides 
to the Eiffel Tower is but a short distance and we 
turned our steps thither before recrossing the river. 
Two only of the four cars that ply between the four 
entrances and the first landing were in use at the 
time, the number of visitors having much decreased 
since the days of its first novelty, but as it is one of 
the sights of Paris it will doubtless never be quite 
unvisited. We went no further than the first land- 
ing, being able to see all Paris from that point and to 
call by name the salient objects within view. The 
sight is a beautiful one, but not equal to that offered 
by Rome from the Janiculum. 

Another day, we gave the morniny to the Jardin 
d’acclimatation, enjoying its walks and flowers, and its 
collection of animals, especially the monkeys and the 
aquarium, and taking great delight in our ride back 
to the city gates on the donkey tram-way, seated fac- 
ing sideways in a little car something like the Irish 
jaunting-car, I imagine, though perhaps lower. At 
every turn we had to tighten our hold on the end of 
the car to avoid being flung out. That afternoon we 
gave up to the Abbey Church of St. Denis some dis- 
tance outside the walls, in another direction. 

The kings of France were buried here for centu- 
ries, but in the great overturning of 1793, tombs and 
remains were utterly destroyed. The number of 
royal monuments is 167, but the majority of these are 
not genuine, and the most interesting possessions of 
the Church are the coffins of Louis X VI. and Marie 
Antoinette, kept in a gruesome vault underneath the 
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floor, and viewed through a grating. We had a little 
experience in going out by tramway to St. Denis 
which caused us an extra half-hour of fatigue, and 
the recital of which may enable some one to avoid a 
like mistake. On boarding the car we noticed that the 
seats were all occupied and so, preferring to be in the 
open air we said we would stand on the platform, 
supposing that we should be at liberty to take seats 
within when vacancies should occur. At last two 


| women left the car and we started to embrace the 
The broad, level, clean streets, the handsome | 


opportunity to get seats, but were stopped with the 
information that we had paid for standing room out- 
side and must not sit down. We offered to pay the 
difference, but were not allowed to do so because 
new passengers were getting on who must have the 
preference. It was not until we reached the city 
walls, where a new fare is collected, that we were al- 
lowed to take seats, by which time we were pretty 
well tired. 

A morning with wild animals, an afternoon with 
royalty, and an evening with a party composed of 
French, Swiss, Russians, aad Americans drinking 
Russian tea sent direct from Russia and made froma 
samovar,—variety enough for one day, we thought. 
And after tea a drive back to the hotel, down the 
Champs Elysées, through the Place de la Concorde, 
with a bewildering confusion of lights on every hand, 
and stars and a moon shining in a brilliantly clear 
sky,—these evening drives in Paris give rise to a 
species of intoxication, and one feels light enough to 
float through the air. 

All of one day we spent at the Louvre, calling 
one another from this picture to that, after having 
paid our respects to the Venus of Milo, serene in her 
little room at the end of a long corridor. There 
were never more than one or two at her shrine when 
we happened in there, but she is just as beautiful for 
one as for a multitude. The winged Victory at the 
head of the stairs leading to the galleries always 
challenged our admiration to such a degree that we 
bad great difficulty in getting past her. The clinging 
sweep of her back ward. flying draperies and the move- 
ment in her lifted wings made life of lifeless stone. 

From the Salon carré of the Louvre it seemed 
doubtful if we should ever emerge into the next 
room,—so many masterpieces cover its walls. In it 
are Murillo’s Immaculate Conception, one of his best 
known Holy Families; Correggio’s Marriage of St. 
Catherine, Raphael’s La belle jardinigre (a Madonna), 
and his Holy Family of Francis I., and Da Vinci’s 
portrait of Mona Lisa, besides many others almost as 
noteworthy, a list of which would be simply a repeti- 
tion of the guide-book. 

In another room we saw a second Immaculate 
Conception of Murillo’s, quite different from the one 
that is generally photographed. 

Never having been able to see in the photographs 
of the Mona Lisa what it was that people raved 
about, we made a particular study of it and ended by 
yielding to the general bewitchment. It is appar- 
ently only a portrait, in fast-yellowing colors, of a 
woman, not homely but also not beautiful. The 
shading of the face is masterly —the longer one looks 
at it the more one feels as if he could put his hand 
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under the curve of her chin and cheek, it seems so 
like solid flesh. Other portraits by even more cele- 
brated masters hung near this, but they all looked 
like flat surface beside this. The expression of the 
face, however, contains the fascination of the pic- 
ture,—I suppose no two people would exactly agree 
as to what her look might mean. When, after several 
long examinations of it, I at last backed away, it said 
to me distinctly, “Is it possible that you can go to 
look at any other picture while I am here!” and I 
own I felt quite apologetic. 

A drive homeward by the roundabout way of the 
Place de la Bastille and the July Column, and then 
out beyond the Are de Triomphe, rested us nicely 
after our day of galleries. 

At noon, we had hunted up a tiny restaurant 
where one can have English muffins with one’s cup 
of tea, baked whileone waits, ant the English muffin 
turned ont to be no more nor less than our hot but- 
tered shortcake, baked on top of the stove. It was 
none the less palatable, however, for its unexpected 
familiarity. 

A third day we spent at Versailles, going out on 
top of one of the "buses that make through trips to 
that suburb. We enjoyed the ride along the Seine 
and through the outskirts, which are very pretty, 
reaching Versailles about noon and being met by a 
chorus, not of hackmen, but of restaurant-waiters, 
each in his apron and armed with a bill of fare. They 
accompanied us up the street, recommending and 
promising and gesticulating, until we had to accept 
the invitation of one in order to get rid of the others. 

Versailles is a great empty palace, whose innum- 
erable battle-pieces are a weariness to the eye,—the 
gardens are much more attractive, though they are 
stiff enough,—and we enjoyed much more the two 
Trianons, where the rooms still contain furniture and 
look somewhat habitable. 

We had to go to the Hippodrome, of course, but 
we were glad we did not have to go twice. The ac- 
robatic performances and the dancing of a beautiful 
thoroughbred horse were interesting, but a French 
clown is a combination as incongruous as the French 
ghost that Heine makes fun of; and as for the panto- 
mime of “Jeanne d’Arc” that was presented after- 
wards, what with the dragging on and off, right be- 
fore our eyes, of all the scenery, the taking apart of a 
castle in order to make a scaffold, etc., all illusion was 
destroyed and the waiting was very monotonuus. A 
French audience must be very patient, I think, if 
such things have success. 

You must not think that we had been neglecting 
the churches all this time. Every chance that we 
had of seeing achurch, chapel, or cathedral we eag- 
erly embraced, although few of them presented any 
such claims to interest as those of Rome. Notre 
Dame we had admired inside once, and outside a 
great many times, as we passed it on its island in our 
trips upand down the river, for the little boats offered 
us a favorite mode of locomotion at very little ex- 
pense. Sainte-Chapelle, with its magnificent color- 
ing and wonderful stained-glass windows, occupying 
almost the entire wall-space, had drawn exclamations 
of delight from all of us, and we had attended service 


in the Madeleine and seen a baby baptised there. 

The Pantheon, St. Sulpice, and St. Roch, from 
whose doors Marie Antoinette was led forth to the 
guillotine, and several other churches were visited in 
the intervals of other sight-seeing. 

One afternoon I spent rambling alone though the 
Luxembourg, daring to have my own opinion about 
the modern pictures, a little relief after having ex- 
pended a great deal of admiration on the ancients 
partly from a sense of duty. 

Marie Bashkirtseff’s painting called “The Meet- 
ing” seemed to me very good,—a little group of street- 
boys holding an excited confab on a corner. The 
second Sunday afternoon I had in Paris, three of us 
set out to visit Pére Lachaise, the celebrated cemetery. 
It was a muddy day after a pouring rain, and as we 
entered the gates we stood aside to give place to a 
funeral procession just entering. There are no car- 
riages,—every one, even the chief mourners, walks 
behind the hearse, robed in deepest black, the ob- 
served of all,—a cruel custom it seemed to me. Of 
course, we must find the tomb of Abélard and Héloise, 
though the constant pilgrimage to this tomb makes 
one think a little ofsheep jumping over a wall,—each 
one does it because the one before him has done it. 
It is in an old corner of the crowded grounds where 
there is no room for grass to grow, and is decidedly 
an unattractive spot. Farther up the hill where there 
are fewer graves, and whence one can have a fine 
view of the city, one may be willing to grant to Pére 
Lachaise some claims to beauty. The continental 
fashion of decking tombstones with wreaths of flowers 
in painted tin and glass beads annoys the eye at 
every turn. 

When we reached the top of the hill we found we 
could look straight down one of the streets leading to 
the cemetery, and we saw coming a procession carry- 
ing red banners and what looked like immense life- 
preservers bound in red. So we awaited their arrival, 
and when they had passed on, tagged after them at 
a little distance, over stock and stone, for they went 
very fast,and among the monuments and winding 
paths we were in danger of losing sight of them. 
They halted finally at a tomb, and by the time we 
caught up their orations were fully launched. They 
were commemorating the death of some revolution- 
ist, | was told by a bare-headed woman carrying a 
child in her arms, the information given in a tone of 
contempt for any one who had to ask what it was all 
about. This was my last sight-seeing in Paris. Of 
many visits to shops, churches, etc., I cannot speak 
for lack of time and space. 

One little excursion to the Bois de Boulogne was 
delightful, going by cab through its shady drives, 
noting little family-parties enjoying themselves under 
the trees, and coming back after having seen the 
principal waterfall and one of the artificial lakes. 
And one day I spent a little while among the old 
book-stalls on the Quai, picking up some lithographic 
views of Paris for very little money. In the Tuileries 
gardens we looked in upon the great panorama painted 
by Alfred Stevens and Henri Gervex, representing 
the great Frenchmen and French women of the past 
hundred years. It is a marvelous piece of work, and 
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with a key to the portraits and a g oodglass may be 
very instructive. 

Indeed, the week in Paris was delightful in every 
way, but though I could have staid much longer with 
pleasure aud profit, it is not a city I should care to 
live in. There seemed in it none of the solidity and 
the repose in action of London. Superficiality and a 
feverish animation seemed to me to characterize 
the city. 

Nevertheless, as I journeyed from Paris to London, 
again across a smooth Channel, I felt that it would 
have been very pleasant had my lines been cast a 
little longer in the gay capital. 

Mary W. PLuMMER. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE VINCELONIAN 
VOLCANO. 


[Benjamin Sharp, M. D., has lately presented to the Acad- | 


emy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, an interesting 
paper on the volcano on the Island of St. Vincent, from 
which we extract as follows.—Ebs.} 

In no island of the West Indies, and probably no- 
where in the world does the student of vulcanology 
find, in so small a compass, such a field for interest- 
ing research as in the island of St. Vincent. 

If we take a boat and row from Kingstown, the 
capital, up the leeward or western coast, we find the 
slopes of the volcanic hills carved into deep valleys, 
which are separated from each other by vast lava 
streams. The ends of these have been cut off by the 


never-ceasing action of the sea and form perpendicv- | 


lar and often beetling cliffs, from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty feet high. On these cliff faces we 
may read the expression of volcanic action, study the 
character and extent of the ejections, and note the 
different periods of the eruptions. 

At the foot of the cliff, where the sea has gnawed 
adeep groove, there are large stones varying from 
the size of one’s fist to a foot or more in diameter. 
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this enormous mass of material, I was unable to de- 
termine. 

Just before reaching Chateau Belair, alittle vil- 
lage, which strongly suggests a Swiss dorf, we pass 
through a break in a lava stream, which has flowed 
down the western slope of the island. It is made up 
wholly of basaltic columns, not so regular nor so large 
as those of the Cumberland valley, but smaller, more 
broken, and slanting toward the sea at about an angle 
of 45°. 

The Souffriere or volcano of St. Vincent forms the 
northern side of Wallabou valley, through which a 
stream of water wanders by great black boulders of 
lava. The sides of the valley are every where clothed 


with deep green primeval wood; here and there a 
tree fern spreads its softer green over the dark ver- 


dure, the crown of delicate fronds appearing at a dis- 
tance like light green shields laid upon the green 


| hill side. Luxuriant vines and long lians or air 


plants, pour over the face of a perpendicular cliff, 
from the dark wave of forest that rolls back from its 
edge. After passing into this valley, the path leads 
to the north and we begin our ascent, on a ridge of a 
great lava stream, which leads to the crater, three 
thousand feet above us. The path on this spur is at 
times not more than a few feet wide and as we ascend 
we look on each side intoa deep abyss of green. The 
coo) wind from the peaks above shoots in gusts about 
us and speeds away down the gorges; ruffling in its 
course the broad flat leaves of the trumpet tree, which 
cause a spot of frosted silver to gleam on the dark 
green waste. 

Winding past huge forest trees, the path is walled 
with broad-leaved Balisiers or wild bananas, the 
moisture dripping from their bright yellow spathes. 
We are obliged at times to tear our way through 


| masses of pink and white Begonias ; the wild, tropical 
| expressions of our diminutive hot-house plants. 


These were thrown from the crater first. Abovethis | 


layer and filtering between the larger boulders, is a 
stratum of ash or mud which came down with the 
heavy rains that generally set in soon after the erup- 
tion has begun. The mud is now hardened into a 


compact mass enclosing the small boulders. Resting | 


on the ash layer and often many feet in thickness, is | 
| ing ground for travelers going over “ the hill,” as the 


the solidified lava. 

On the top of the spur, in the loose soil that cov- 
ered the lava, grow rank grasses; giant Cerei raise 
their gaunt, candelabral forms, and Florida moss, or 
as they call it here, “old man’s beard,” droops from 
the many crevices. 

About a mile from the beach, at the mouth of the 
Cumberland Valley, is a fine exposure of basalt. The 
cliff, formed of basaltic columns, faces the north, and 
forms the southern walls of the valley, which runs 
east and west. The columns of basalt vary from two 
to three feet in diameter and run perpendicularly to 
the top of the cliff, which is about one hundred and 
fifty feet high. At its foot runs a small stream, known 
as the Cumberland river. There is no doubt but that 
this great lava stream extended across the head of 
the valley which at this point isa mile and a half 
wide, but what causes have been active in removing 


| 


About two thousand feet above the valley the 
path widens into a level spot, shaded by two im- 
mense fiy-trees; great “beard” hang from their 
branches, some still swinging in the wind while 
others have just taken root in the ground, and others 
still, having been long rooted,—one of goodly size— 
are partially welded to the main trunk. These are 
called the “ Maroon trees” and the spot is the rest- 


Vincelonians call this great mountain. 

The path now becomes steeper; the tropical vege- 
tation begins to lose its richness and give place to more 
stunted forms; trees are replaced by bushy growth 
and the woods begin to resemble open northern scrub ; 
mosses and lichens take the place of the huge drip- 
ping parasites of the forest below; the bush soon 
gives way to rough ferns and grasses, and here and 
there a black charred tree stem shows us that we are 
nearing a sulphurous atmosphere. The path is now 
much steeper and more difficult to ascend as the 
earth and rock is covered with loose stones and 
scoria. 

At last we come to an artificial cave shaded with 
ferns and creeping mimosa-like vines. A short dis- 
tance above this we are on the brink of the crater, 


| about 3,700 feet above the level of the sea. South- 
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ward, stretching from our feet, is a carpet of bright 
green, which blends, a few hundred feet beiow, into 
the dark green of the forest. Opposite the mountain 
on which we stand, rises a vast green wall, a moun- 
tain 2,500 feet high. This mountain slopes on either 
side to the sea coast of the island, and forms the 
southern boundary of the transinsular valley of the 
Wallabou. Far below us we can see Chateau Belair, 
a mere speck on the curve of the blue bay and rolling 
away to the south, the foot hills melt into the deep 
Caribbean Sea. 

Turning to the north, the crater and its lake open 
before us. A blue sheet of water, set in a circular 
frame five hundred feet deep and a mile in diameter. 
On the steep sides, where the Souffriere bird whistles 
his ventriloquial notes, grow tall weeds and rank 
grasses ; whiffs of sulphurous vapor come to us from 
the surface of the lake and wreaths of cottony mist 
form and vanish before our eyes. 

Passing along the eastern rim of the Old Crater, 
which gradually rises in elevation, we come to aspot 
where a view of the New Crater may be obtained. 
There is no appearance of an ash cone so marked in 
the Vesuvian volcano; the ash and scoria have been 
washed away by the torrential rains of the rainy 
seasons. Along the path leading to the rim, and on 
the rim itself, boulders of lava and collections of 
pumice stone may be observed, but loose ash is no- 
where to be discovered. Some may have remained, 
but it has disintegrated and formed asoil which now 
supports rank weeds, scattering bushes, and a coarse 
grass. 

The New Crater was formed during the memorable 
eruption of 1812, when the eruptive force, instead of 
relieving itself by the old channel, broke for itself a 
new one, on the northern slope of the Old Crater. A 
wall separates these two openings—the northern face 
of which is a perpendicular rock. Its upper edge is 
like a knife edge and impossible to travel over; it 
slopes directly south into the Old Crater; north it 
drops a sheer 700 feet into the new one, and from its 
base the land slopes some 300 feet to the bottom of 
the crater. 

The lake in the Old Crater has been found to be 
about 100 fathoms deep (600 feet) making the depth 
of the crater about 1,100 feet. It would appear to be 
about the same depth as the new one. Whether 
there be an outlet, or whether sufficient time has not 
elapsed since the formation of the New Crater, no 
water, save a shallow pond some two or three feet in 
depth, is found here. 

As has been stated, the Old Crater is a mile in 
diameter, and judging by the eye it is a perfect circle. 
The New Crater is about a mile and a half in diame- 
ter and quite irregular, a point to the north rising to 
4,000 feet, which is said to be the highest point on 
the island of St. Vincent. 


A Jupicious silence is always better than truth 
spoken without charity.— Francis de Sales. 





Taose that think to serve God and mammon will 
soon forsake God and serve mammon only ; God will 
have all the heart or none. 
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THE EXTINCTION OF THE BUFFALO. 


ArT one station we see four little snow-covered flower 
beds close to the track, bordered with buffalo horns ; 
and I count the horns. Fifty to a bed—two hundred 
in all: the relics of a herd of bison. There is not 
one buffalo now upon the Buffalo Plains: all have 
been murdered for their hides. Already a buffalo 
coat is worth $75; in a few years more the price will 
probably rise to $400 or even $500. The only traces 
of the extinct race are their “ wallows.” Two or 
three years ago these prairies were sprinkled thickly 
for a thousand miles with bison skeletons; millions 
of skulls were bleaching along the way. Then some 
speculator contracted for their purchase and removal 
for the manufacture of fertilizer ; and during many 
weeks and months enormous train-loads of buffalo 
bones were sent daily east ward,—hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons. And now, where there used to graze 
herds so vast that they would take days to pass, only 
an Indian could find even one skull. 

From such a relic, the Indians detach the horns, 
to polish and mount them rudely ; and even these 
polished horns have become rare enough to sell on 
the spot for two dollars a pair. Doubtless the man 
who paved the verges of his flower beds with buffalo 
horns must have done so with the belief that such 
articles would long continue cheap and plenty. 

Frequently we pass Indian tents in the vicinity of 
stations. At one place some Indian women,—tall, 
not ill-featured, and looking well in their brightly 
striped blankets,—board the train to try to sell a pair 
of horns. There seems to me a strange pa- 
thos in this little incident,—the spectacle of the sur- 
vivors of a vanishing race offering for sale as curiosi- 
ties some relics of their own God-given wild cattle, 
which, for unknown thousands of years, yielded 
them food, warmth, and shelter.—Lafcadio Hearn, in 
Harper's Magazine. 


We seem at a point now when our systems of 
theology and theological philosophy must be liber- 
ated, simplified, and enlarged; and all these will go 
together. There is no fear of grand spiritual facts— 
God, the soul, Christ their union, eternity their 
sphere; but the way in which we join them may dif- 
fer somewhat. We are like children dealing with 
these puzzle-maps, and we are ready, in our impa- 
tience, to crush in false junctures and spoil the con- 
nection ; and some onlookers think there is no truth 
at all because they see incongruities. But all the 
regions are there, and will remain, and if we can 
only put them in better connection, that of itself will 
supply the evidence which men long for.— Exchange. 





“ ENOUGH to know that, through the winter's 
frost 
And summer’s heat, no seed of truth is lost, 
And every duty pays at last its cost.” 
— Whittier. 





ConFucius says: “ Love to speak of the good in 
others. Treat not others as you would not wish 
them to treat you. Make happy those who are near, 
and those who are far will come.” 


